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Washington took his place as commander. Perceiv-
ing that his own position was precarious, and expect-
ing an attack by a large force of the enemy, he en-
trenched himself near Great Meadows in a hastily
built fort, which he called Fort Necessity, and
thought it possible to defend, even with his own small
force, against five hundred French and Indians.
He miscalculated, however. The enemy exceeded
in numbers all his expectations. His own resources
dwindled; and so he took the decision of a practical
man and surrendered the fort, on condition that he
and his men be allowed to march out with the
honors of war. They returned to Virginia with little
delay.

The Bui^esses and the people of the State, though
chagrined, did not take so gloomy a view of the col-
lapse of the expedition as Washington himself did.
His own depression equalled his previous exaltation.
As he thought over the affairs of the past half-year
in the quiet of Mount Vernon, the feeling which he
had had from the start, that the expedition had not
been properly planned, or directed, or reenforced in
men and supplies, was confirmed. Governor Din-
widdie's notion that raw volunteers would suffice to
overcome trained soldiers had been proved a delusion.
The inadequate pay and provisions of the officers
irritated Washington, not only because they were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